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PARKING SPACE “GOES SKYSCRAPER” 
New Device Makes Many-Storied Storage Possible 
(See page 234) 
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Terrace May be Tomb of Mayan Kings 


date the battered structure in its pres- 
ent appearance at about 1200 to 1500 


The important discovery of 


terrace in the er 


Itza, 


carved stone 


Mayan city of Chichen which 


may prove to be the long-sought tomb 


of the rulers of one of America’s 
greatest prehistoric cities, has just 
been announced by José Reygadas, 


director of Mexican archaeology. 

Heavy tropical rains stripped the 
covering of earth from one corner of 
the buried structure, and Martinez 
Canton, inspector of Mexican archae- 
ology, was the first to discover the 
stones which gave a clue to the new 
ruin. The terrace has been complete- 
ly unearthed from its mantle of weeds 
and earth, except for a small temple 
and one stairway, Director Reygadas 
reports. 

When the archaeological season be- 
gins in Yucatan at the end of Decem- 
ber, Mexican archaeologists will probe 
the newly discovered terrace to learn 
whether it will give up the secret of 
the ancient kings of Chichen Itza. 
This greatest of known Mayan cities 


is said to have had a population of 
several hundred thousand inhabitants 
in its prime and its existence lasted 
through many centuries. Yet the only 
record of a tomb of any great Mayan 
personage was the discovery of re- 
mains in one of the ancient buildings, 
by Edward H. Thompson, once 
\merican consul in Yucatan. 

If the terrace is a royal tomb like 
the pyramids of Egypt, as has been 
suggested, it is appropriately deco- 
rated, for hands and panels in the 
sloping walls are decorated with rows 
of carved and painted stone skulls. 
The sloping, panelled walls are pro- 
nounced identical in style with the 


structures found in the great Tol- 
tec capital city Teotihuacan, which 


lies thirty miles from Mexico City. 
Hence, the new found terrace was ap- 
parently built or at least remodeled 
by Mexican Toltec tribes who estab- 
lished themselves in the Mayan city 
of Chichen Itza, in Yucatan, during 
the last troubled centuries of the 
great Mayan Empire. This would 


A. D. Indians of tropical America 
frequently overbuilt or remodeled im- 
portant edifices, and the tomb, if 
proves to be such, may be far older 
than this. 

Chichen Itza, the holy city of the 
Mayas, contains the ruins of many 
stone temples of great beauty, and 
also elaborately decorated buildings 
which are believed to be the homes 
of rulers and priests. But whether 
the ruling class was buried with the 
pomp which attended them in life 
has never been known. The heat and 
dampness of the climate are not con- 
ducive to preservation of burials. The 
new stone structure stands in a promi- 
nent location in the plaza between the 
most sacred of the temples, El Cas- 
tillo, and the Temple of the Tigers. 

Present theories as to the use of 
the stone terrace will be probed when 
explorations are continued during the 
coming season. 

October 19, 1929 


Science News-Letter, 


Automobile Parking Machine 


Hailed as a possible solution of the 
serious automobile parking problem on 
streets, engineers of the 
and Manufac- 


busy city 
Westinghouse Electric 


turing Company recently exhibited 
an unusual and unique automobile 
parking machine which they have just 
developed. It is shown on our cover. 

Entering this new type of storage 
garage, a motorist can drive his car 
onto a platform, pull a lever, obtain 


check and the car is automatically 
whisked upward out of sight. The 
device immediately places another 


empty platform at ground level ready 
for another car. 

When ready to leave, the motorist 
can push a button corresponding to 
his check, and his car is delivered to 
him at ground level almost imme- 
diately, without any of the ordinary 


This new automobile parking ma- 
chine occupies a ground space equal 
to that of only a small private double 
garage, and according to H. D. James, 
the engineer who had charge of the 
development, can be built for almost 
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any capacity into old or new build- 
ings, or can be set up on small vacant 
lots. Several bunched together would 
constitute a big ultra-modern storage 
garage. 

The machine consists of two endless 
chains passing over wheels at the top 
and bottom. Platforms are suspended 
between these chains. Each platform 
provides space for one automobile. 
The housing for the machine is unique 
because it has no floors. The auto- 
mobile remains parked on the machine 
until called for. 

An important feature of the new 
device is that it can be equipped to 
operate by placing a coin in a slot, 
thereby doing away with the necessity 
for attendants. Several machines 
could be connected by telephone to a 
central office, and could be quickly 
serviced from the one point. 
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Maya Cities Found by Lindbergh 


In five days of flying over un- 
mapped areas of Mexico, Guatemala, 
and British Honduras, Col. and Mrs. 
Charles Lindbergh and Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington _ scientists 
have carried on archaeological recon- 
naissance that, if it could be done 
on the ground, would require eight 
years of mule-back travel. Using a 
large amphibian in which Col, Lind- 
bergh had been pioneering the new 
international routes of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways, many miles of bush 
and dense jungle were searched ‘from 
the air for signs of ruins of Maya 
cities, hitherto unknown to science. 

The four ruined Maya cities dis- 
covered give a better conception of 
the line of growth of the ancient 
Maya civilization. 

They lie in a line stretching north- 
eastward from the Old Empire region 
of the Maya located largely in what 
is now the state of Guatemala, where 
the civilization emerged about the 
time of Christ. The newly found 
ruins connect this older area with 
the New Empire region, on the north 
end of the Yucatan peninsula, Chich- 
en Itza is the outstanding example of 
this New Empire Culture. 

Flying over unmapped dense tropi- 
cal jungles, the Lindbergh party 
sighted three ruined cities definitely 
determined to be “new” A _ fourth 
city, one of the largest found, may 
be a new discovery, but it may prove 
to be one seen by Dr. Thomas Gann 
some years ago in the vicinity of Lake 
Bacalar. 


Telegrams 


Typical excerpts from the radio 
messages announcing the discovery of 
Maya cities by the joint expedition of 
the Carnegie Institution and the Pan 
American Airways. These dispatches, 
written by W. 1. Van Dusen, Pan 
American Airways official, were 
radioed from the Lindbergh airplane 
direct to the Pan American Inter- 
national Airport at Miami, Florida, 
and relayed by land wire to Science 
Service. 

Oct. 9—Took off from Belize 11:35 
A. M. Today's flight has been pro- 


jected over a general course north 
and slightly inland from Pan Ameri- 
can Airline to South America that 
Col. Lindbergh blazed last February. 


Many months and perhaps years 
will be required to investigate and ex- 
plore the cities located from the air. 
Many weeks of hard travel by land 
will be necessary to place land parties 
at the ruins. But when their broken 
temples are rescued from the envelop- 
ing vegetation there will be available 
a better idea of the spread of the 
Maya, who more than fifteen centur- 
ies ago rose from primitive simplicitv 
to a complex state with highly de- 
veloped religion, government and 
monumental architecture. How and 
when the center of Maya culture 
shifted from the Old Empire region 
to the New Empire has been one ot 
the unanswered questions. The con- 
necting cities now found will prob- 
ably supply the answer. 

Nearly as exciting to archaeologists 
as finding new ruins is the fact that 
no cities were found in the area of 
the Mexican state of Campeche which 
was surveyed on the second day’s 
flight from Merida to southward. 
Coupled with the discovery of the 
ruined cities farther to the east, the 
absence of Maya settlement sites in 
the western part of the Yucatan pen- 
insula is significant in explaining the 
spread of the Maya civilization. 

The four discovered ruins are 
located in flat country. From the air 
the raised temple mounds could be 
seen twenty miles away in some cases. 
But giant trees and dense vegetation 
rise about a hundred and fifty feet to 
shroud the glistening white stones 
with which time has dealt severely. 


Only by flying low over the area 
could the central temples of the cities 
be seen and studied from the speeding 
airplane. 

The first ruined city, seen on the 
first day’s flight, is located in the 
southeast corner of the state of Cam 
peche, some fifty miles from the 
Guatemalan boundary line. Situated 
in the heart of uninhabited jungles, 
far from lakes of any kind, it will 
present a difficult objective to land 
parties. 

Of the three cities discovered in 
Quintana Roo during the most fruit- 
ful fourth day’s flight, two are located 
sufficiently near lakes to allow early 
exploration by parties transported by 
air to these lakes. The city near Lake 
Bacalar is probably more extended in 
area than the others. The last city 
discovered and the one nearest the 
coastal ruins of Tulum is the least 
accessible of the three due to the ab- 
sence near it of water on which an 
airplane might land. 

Dr. A. V. Kidder, director of the 
Carnegie Institution’s archaeological 
work, who flew on the last three days, 
was disappointed in not being able 
to see from the air traces of great 
stone highways connecting Maya 
cities. . 

The flights over Coba on the ‘fourth 
and fifth days of the joint Carnegie 
Institution and Pan American Air- 
ways explorations were of historical 
interest because the city has been seen 
by white men (Turn to next page ) 


From Lindbergh Plane 


Several definite ruins have been 
located within a few miles of his line, 
and Col. Lindbergh will devote more 
of today’s flying to the search for un- 
known land inland to Quintana Roo, 

Noon—Passing city of Orangewalk 
printed in large letters on the map; 
only little cluster of native huts in 
reality. Savanna plentiful through 
here, in which Indian burial grounds 
can be seen occasionally. We are well 
inland. The Colonel amazes the scien- 
tists by his accurate and constant 
knowledge of true position. Thirty- 
five minutes from Belize have covered 
four days’ distance by mule, the only 
surface transportation. 

12:30 P. M.—Penetrating into vir- 


gin jungles. Col. Lindbergh sighted 
the first indication of ruins\silhouetted 
against the skyline. We circled sharp- 
ly several times and definite mounds 
set about a triangular plot were 
found. Intense excitement was ex- 
perienced by party at this first white 
man’s view of lost Maya city. Too 
cloudy for pictures, but position care- 
fully mapped. 

12:45 P. M.—Ten minutes after 
finding first Maya city, Mrs. Lind- 
bergh, whose keen eéyes have been 
sharpened in past three days sighted 
a bit of white wall glistening above 
deep green brush. Further explora- 
tions brought out three more towns. 
Dr. Kidder (Turn to next page) 
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Color Light Symphonies 


Colored light can be made to sway, 
blend and sweep over displays, thea- 
ters, or buildings by a new control 
mechanism just perfected, J. L. Stair, 
Chicago electrical engineer, announced 
to the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety. 

Like a piano player, the color com- 
binations are controlled automatically 
by a perforated paper roll fed into 
the machine. 

“The dimming of the circuits is ac- 
complished without flicker, and changes 
in color may be made exactly in a 
predetermined order,” Mr. Stair said. 
“The fact that the control is based 
upon electro-pneumatics gives the op- 
portunity for exact, quiet control, 
practically as subtle as that to be 
found in the pipe organ. 

“As a perforated paper roll passes 
the openings in a tracker bar, the 
functions of turning on and off cir- 
cuits and the operation of the dimmers 
are automatically performed. The 
nature of the color combinations may 
be predetermined and transcribed to 
the paper roll. 

“The machine has great flexibility, 
inasmuch as all circuits are in no way 
related. The operation of the dimmer 
is independent of the electrical cir- 
cuits, enabling any combination to be 
pre-set. Further flexibility is obtained 
by various speed controls, and the use 
of manual operation by means of a 
console keyboard.” 


Science Newa-Letter, October 19, 1929 


Russians Dig at Samarkand 


The ancient history of Samarkand, 
famed city destroyed by the Mongol 
conqueror Genghis Khan in 1220 A. 
D. is being dug out of the earth by 
a Russian archaeological expedition. 
The present season’s work has been 
completed and nothing more can be 
accomplished until next spring. 

Clay utensils bearing a strong re- 
semblance to Roman vases have been 
unearthed in the lowest levels of earth 
reached by the spade. These raise the 
question of contact between Rome 
and this eastern center. The finds 
demonstrate that the city had its ori- 
gin as far back as the second century. 
Well preserved houses from a later 
period, containing coins, lamps, and 
household utensils, have been exca- 
vated. Art panels and reliefs of con- 
siderable beauty have been recovered 
and are now in the Museum of 
Samarkand. 


Science News-Letter, October 19. 1929 
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on only two occasions before this 
time. In 1926 Dr. Kidder and a com- 
panion, J. Eric Thompson, now of the 
Field Museum, visited the city, and 
not until last February when Col. 
Lindbergh located it during a Pan- 
American Airways trail-blazing flight 
was it seen again by a white man. 
Air travel will become a routine 
part of the Carnegie Institution’s ar- 
chaeological work in the Maya region 
as soon as ‘funds can be secured for 
a light amphibian airplane and equip- 
ment, Dr. Kidder indicated on his re- 
turn to Washington. With the use of 
Pan American Airways bases at 
Cozumel Island and Belize, a two- 
year program of detailed aerial ex- 
ploration could be carried out for 
about $50,000. Col. Lindbergh will 
act as an advisor to the archaeologists 


on the aeronautical aspects of the 
work. 

Landings made on inland lakes and 
along the coast during the flights 
demonstrated how the airplane could 
be used in Middle America to trans- 
port archaeologists over distances that 
would require many days of difficult 
land travel. 

Dr. Oliver Ricketson, Carnegie In- 
stitution archaeologist, participated in 
the flights of the first three days and 
Dr. Kidder was in the party the last 
three days. Other members of the 
party besides the Lindberghs were W. 
I. Van Dusen, Pan-American Airways 
official; Charles Lorber, co-pilot, and 
William Ehmer, radio operator. The 
flights took place October 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and 10. 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 
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believes this is probably center of 
some ancient Maya city and both first 
and second ruins discovered may be 
part of same city where Mayas neared 
height of their amazing era which 
flourished more than thousand years 
ago. 

1:15 P. M.—Northbound again 
now over trackless bush. Great 
highway elevated and built out of 
blocks of solid stone may still lie 
under the 150 feet of dense jungle 
below. 

1:30 P. M.—Col. Lindbergh now 
discovered third Maya city to be 
credited to expedition today. As in 
previous cases it has sloped hills from 
highest of which masonry of Mayas 
shows above jungle and it is an al- 
most perfect square. Santa Cruz In- 
dians below take to cover at sight of 
the plane. The type of vegetation is 
changing fast. Numbers of small 
temples and dwelling mounds are seen 
to the north. 

2:15P. M.—The crumbling walls 
of a majestic Maya temple pyramid 
estimated at 60 to 70 feet in height 
marked the fourth ancient city found 
by Col. Lindbergh within past two 
hours. Dr. Kidder described it as a 
perfect type of Maya empire edifice 
Its original glory was the central part 
of a flourishing city. The mound 
was sighted by Col. Lindbergh fully 
22 miles away when it was seen on 


the horizon. There are no signs of 
modern human habitation. The ruins 
are thirty miles north of Santa Cruz. 

5:45 P. M.—That section of Quin- 
tana Roo indicated by blank on maps 
because it has never been mapped is 
likely filled with small mounds, indi- 
cating the presence of minor temples, 
private dwellings and other small 
buildings. Coba, one of the largest 
of the ruins, discovered some time 
ago was re-discovered about 2:45 P. 
M. Ten minutes later turning toward 
coast, we sighted Tulum, one of the 
first coastal ruins to be discovered. 
It made a beautiful sight from the 
air with its 25 buildings strung along 
the seacoast, and grouped about a 
great square. Col. Lindbergh circled 
the site three times so that pictures 
might be taken and then decided to 
land to allow the party to explore the 
site at first hand. The rubber boat 
was inflated and the entire party went 
ashore. Col. Lindbergh visited every 
spot on site, showing considerable in- 
terest, and Dr. Kidder told history. 
The tide started coming in during the 
two and one-half hours stay ashore, 
and everyone had considerable amuse- 
ment getting back to plane. Everyone 
but Mrs. Lindbergh got well soaked, 
and Dr. Kidder got first rowing 
lesson on his turn as captain of the 
Tulum ferry company. We took off 


for Cozumel Island at 5:34 P. M. 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 
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Did Earliest Americans Hunt Sloth? 


By FRANK THONE 

Did the earliest American hunt the 
ground sloth and the cave bear? Did 
they have a part in the extermina- 
tion of the wild camels that once 
roamed the Southwest? Were there 
human beings on this continent 
twenty thousand, forty thousand, a 
hundred thousand years ago, instead 


of the mere eight or ten thousand. 


now allowed by 
gists ? 

These and a score of like questions 
will be agitating American students 
of ancient man during the coming 
months, as the result of excavations 
now going on in the bottom of a cave 
in southwestern New Mexico. Frag- 
ments of the bones of two skulls and 
other human bones have come out of 
the sandy earth, together with a great 
quantity of fossil remains of animal 
species like the cave bear, the extinct 
American camel, the huge ground 
sloth, and the wild horse that flour- 
ished on the plains and plateaus of 
the West and had gone over the road 
of the mastodon and the saber-tooth 
tiger long before the Spanish con- 
quistadores restocked the ranges with 
the ancestors of the modern broncho. 
The human bones were so intimately 
interburied with those of the animals 
that the possibility of their having 
been buried here at a later date seems 
to be ruled out of court; yet these 
animals have always been checked off 
by geologists as extinct since the end 
of the Great Ice Age—and that was 
a hundred thousand years ago. 

Did the owners of these skulls 
wander into this cave to die a thou- 
sand centuries in the past, or were 
there still survivors of the strange 
Pleistocene fauna left on earth until 
late-coming man put in his leisurely 
appearance, perhaps only ten thou- 
sand years ago? That is the dilemma 
now confronting the scientists, and 
that is the reason why the busy spades 
of workers from the Los Angeles 
Museum are digging into the bottom 
of Conkling’s Cavern like so many 
living question-marks. The answers 
to these questioning thrusts come up 
day by day—more pieces of bone, a 
tew of them human, most of them of 
mammals and birds, some living and 
some extinct. The cases and study 
tables of the museum in Los Angeles 
are filling with fossils, faster than 


many anthropolo- 


paleontologists, the specialists who de- 
light in ancient bones, can read their 





DID THE FIRST AMERICANS hunt this beast? Ground sloth, Nothrotherium, tenta- 


tively restored by Prof. R. S. 


Lull of Yale from skeleton found near El Paso. Bones 


of similar animals were found in Conkling Cavern 


riddles. When these long runes are 
read at last, which may be months 
hence, or even years, the full signifi- 
cance of the two broken skulls will be 
made known. In the meantime, the 
story can be toid so far as it is known 
to date, while it is still news. 

Conkling’s Cavern, this newest of 
the mines of science, where bones are 
more to be valued than gold, and odd 
teeth are priced above rubies, has 
achieved the dignity of a name of its 
own only recently. Before that it 
was merely one of the innumerable 
nameless holes in the ground in the 
limestone base of Bishop’s Cap Peak, 
in southwestern New Mexico. Now, 
in recognition of the inspired amateur 
scientist, Roscoe P. Conkling of E! 
Paso, whose initiative and enterprise 
resulted in opening up this new fossil 
Golconda, the place has been given 
his name. 

The romantic story of the opening 
up of Conkling’s Cavern is well told 
by Wm. Alanson Bryan, director of 
the Los Angeles Museum. Dr. 
Bryan writes: “Mr. Conkling, who 
for many years has been connected 
with the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Comapny, has had as a form 
of relaxation and recreation a very 
lively interest in the field study of 
archaeology, coupled with a general 
interest in natural history which in 
the course of his travels in connection 
with mining operations in remote 
fields has led him to examine and to 
study scores of burial and bone caves 
in America and in various foreign 
lands. 


“In following this interesting avo- 
cation, he some time ago arranged 
with Nicanor Mestes, Richard Chap- 
man and José M. and Lorenzo 
Jenavidas to locate promising caves 
within reach of El Paso for him to 
explore and study at leisure. Their 
acquaintance from youth with the 
mountains in the country surrounding 
El Paro and the first-hand knowledge 
of a local tradition to the effect that 
Spanish gold had long ago been 
buried in the small dark cave on 
sishop’s Cap Peak prompted them, 
under Mr. Conkling’s encouragement, 
to go there and dig—not for bones or 
Indian relics, but for buried treasure 
—with the happy result that in this 
indirect manner what appears to be 
an exceedingly important and convince 
ing discovery in the prehistory of 
America has been made. 

“The cave, which is located in car- 
boniferous limestone, opened on the 
easterly flank of the mountain through 
a jagged orifice about three by four 
feet (since enlarged) which led into 
a dark stone cavern formed by water 
erosion. The floor was about eight 
feet below the mouth and was of 
wind-blown sand some twenty feet or 
more in irregular diameter. Aside from 
a few unsuccessful attempts to use the 
cave as a storm shelter by an occasional 
herder, the place had never been a hu- 
man habitation. A previous unsuccess- 
ful attempt to locate treasure in this 
cavern was made about forty years ago 
by men still living, who since the dis- 
covery have been induced to revisit 
it. (Turn to next page) 
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“The work of treasure hunting pro- 
ceeded without much show of success 
until at a depth of approximately ten 
feet below the floor bones were unex- 
pectedly discovered. These were 
thought by the excavators to be per- 
haps the bones of a mule that might 
have belonged to the owners of the 
supposed buried treasure. As a re- 
sult the work of excavation went 
feverishly on, until a fragment of a 
human skull was exhumed! These 
bones were brought to the attention 
of Mr. Conkling, who at once recog- 
nized the possible importance of such 
a find under such circumstances. He 
then supervised the further explora- 
tion of the cavern: 

“Early in the work he sent photo- 
graphs and drawings of his finds to 
the Los Angeles Museum for verifica- 
tion, with the result that Dr. Chester 
Stock, curator of the department of 
vertebrate paleontology, identified 
certain of the bones uncovered under 
ten feet of sandy loess deposits as 
the well-preserved phalanges of a 
ground sloth; and, as these were 
found adjacent to and at the same 
depth as the human skull cap re- 
ferred to, all excavations since have 
been made with a view to preserving 
all available data growing out of the 
association of the material uncovered, 
as well as the material itself. 

“The cavern during the past four 
months has been carefully excavated 
to a depth of more than thirty feet 
without encountering rock bottom, the 
inference being that it extends much 
deeper. [xcept for a slight amount 
of surface material, and material 
doubtless falling down from the roof, 
the entire space is uniformly filled 
with verv fine reddish wind-blown 
sand which exhibits an ill-defined 
horizontal laminated bedding, indicat- 
ing the nature of its slow accumula- 
tion 

“Eight feet below the occurrence 
of the skull, i. e.. twenty feet below 


the surface, a hard, compact lens 
from two to four inches in thicknes: 
was encountered. This, while com 


posed of the same material as_ that 
which filled the cavern, differed in 
that it was evidently water laid. Ap 
parently it had settled out of water 
accumulated in the cavern, as a re- 
sult perhaps of a cloudburst. The 
value of this circumstance, however, 
lies in the fact that it formed a defi- 
nite undisturbed horizontal diaphragm 
completely flooring up the cave. The 





ROSCOE P. CONKLING, who opened 
up America’s latest and most sensational 
find of ancient man 


significance of this will be appreciated 
when it is understod that at about 
eighteen inches below this floor and 
more than twenty-one feet below the 
surface floor of the cavern additional 
human skull fragments were found! 

“From the twelve-foot level where 
the first skull was found to the bottom 
of the excavation, i. e., for a depth 
of eighteen feet, bones of extinct 
horse, cave-bear, camel and sloth have 
been excavated in such numbers as to 
fill five large table type museum exhi- 
bition cases, while a bushel or more 
of small animal and bird bones have 
been recovered. Practically the com- 
plete skeleton of a ground sloth was 
found in place midway down between 
the occurrence of the two skull finds, 
which were almost ten feet apart. The 
last bones recovered from the bottom 
of the excavations were the limb bones 
of a very large camel! 

“From the foregoing it would seem 
obvious that we have here the undis- 
turbed occurrence of human remains 
in direct association with a number 
of animals regarded as extinct since 
the Pleistocene period, and all de- 
posited in such a manner as to pre- 
clude even the suggestion of their 
later intrusive burial. It is, there- 
fore, believed that Conkling’s Cavern 
has been a den and trap for wild ani- 
mals through countless centuries and 
is a find which fortunately settles con- 
clusively the moot question as to 


whether man and the sloth, the came] 
and the cave-bear, for example, were 
coexistent in America. 

“At the invitation of Mr. Conkling, 
I visited the cavern during the latter 
part of April. After very careful 
study of the occurrence and having 
had the exhilarating satisfaction of 
assisting in the removal of the pelvic 
and lumbar portion of the sloth speci- 
men referred to and seeing its rela- 
tion to the human remains, I do not 
hesitate to pronounce the find as prob- 
ably the most important prehistory 
discovery ever made in America.” 

The find at Conkling Cavern prom- 
ises to be a classic in the study of 
prehistoric man on this continent, be- 
cause up until the present most human 
relics of apparently high antiquity in 
America have been unearthed under 
circumstances that left room for argu- 
ment by the skeptical. As a matter 
of fact, America has not yielded a 
tenth or even a twentieth as many pre- 
historic human remains as have been 
found in Europe. We have nothing 
as yet to compare with the wonder- 
ful pictured caves of southern France 
and northern Spain, where the Cro- 
Magnon race once dwelt, nor any- 
thing to match the many burials of 
the beetle-browed, heavy-jawed Nean- 
derthalers. We may be said to stand 
now about where Europe stood in 
1856, when the skull of the first 
Neanderthal man was found in the 
valley of the Diissel. 

Not quite, however. There have 
been other finds of prehistoric man 
in America within recent years, which 
have proved disturbing to the earlier 
concept of a western hemisphere with 
no human inhabitants until within 
the last few scores of centuries. 

The Southwest has yielded a large 
share of such discoveries as have been 
made. The most telling of these have 
not been of the bones of the prehis- 
toric Americans themselves, but of 
flint arrow points, undoubtedly the 
handiwork of man, found associated 
with the bones of ancient animals, 
sometimes deeply buried under de- 
posits of gravel. 

A little over two years ago three 
such discoveries were made near the 
towns of Frederick, Okla., Folsom, 
N. M., and Colorado, Texas. These 
discoveries were investigated by J. D. 
Figgins and Harold Cook, of the 
Colorado Museum of Natural History 
‘n Denver. Along Wolf Creek, neat 
the town of (Turn to next page) 
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New Institute for Eye Problems 


A great step forward in the study 
and treatment in America of diseases 
of the eye is marked by the dedica- 
tion of the Wilmer Institute of the 
Johns Hopkins University and Hos- 
pital. Before the establishment of 
this institute, such opportunities in 
our country were far behind those of 
European countries. Individual men 
specializing in the subject were doing 
splendid work at various places, but 
no one center existed. 

The new institute was founded and 
built by contributions from former 
patients and friends of Dr. William 
Holland Wilmer, one of the country’s 
leading eye specialists, who is the 
head of the institute which bears his 
name. The location of the institute 


is of especial advantage because the 
means for caring for patients and the 
general medical facilities of a great 
university hospital are available. 

The unusual equipment and con- 
struction of the institute is the result 
of much thought and study on the 
part of Dr. Wilmer who spent two 
years in Europe visiting various 
ophthalmological centers before the 
institute was built. 

A special camera has been devised 
in the research department to record 
pictorially operations on the eye. This 
is of immense educational value. Only 
a very few persons can observe close- 
ly the details of a surgical operation 
with safety to the patient. This is 
particularly true of delicate operations 


on the eye. The new camera will 
give future surgeons an opportunity 
for observation of every detail, which 
is a vital part of their training. 

Over 50,000 persons in the United 
States today have defects of vision 
so great that they cannot engage in 
pursuits requiring vision. Many thou- 
sands more are seriously hampered in 
health, happiness and earning power 
by poor evesight. For these people as 
individuals and for the communities 
in which they live, the Wilmer Insti- 
tute has tremendous significance. Re- 
search now being carried on at it is 
concerned with glaucoma, cataract, 
the effects on the eye of aviation, and 
many other problems of vital impor- 
tance to humanity. 
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Did Early Americans Hunt Sloth?>—Continued 





Colorado, Texas, flood waters exposed 
the bones of an extinct species of 
bison, and while large blocks of earth 
in which they were embedded were be- 
ing removed for transportation to the 
museum, three arrowheads, quite un- 
like those in any known collections, 
were found beneath a nearly complete 
skeleton. 


At Folsom, N. M., fossil bones 
were discovered at the extraordinary 
altitude of 7,000 feet, and among the 
fossil bones were found two arrow- 
heads similar to the Colorado speci- 
mens. The bones were identified as 
those of three hitherto unknown 
species of bison and an ancient deer- 
like animal. 

In a gravel pit at Frederick, Okla., 
there were three distinct layers of 
deposits, which yielded, besides bones 
of animals, two arrow-heads and 
seven stones believed to be metates, 
or primitive grinding implements. 
Eight feet above the point at which 
the uppermost of the stones occurred, 
there were found remains of the mam- 
moth, including numerous teeth. 

Dr. O. P. Hay, of the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum, visited the Frederick 
gravel pits and came back convinced 
that they offered real evidence for 
the contemporaneous existence on the 
American continent of some race of 
man and of animal species now ex- 
tinct. 

But the Southwest is not alone as 
a possible dwelling-place of prehis- 
toric man in America. Florida of the 
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DIAGRAM OF CONKLING'S CAVERN, where human bones were found associated 
with remains of ground sloth and an extinct species of camel 


Stone Age must have had its adher- 
ents as an ideal home, for since 1925 
human relics have been coming to 
light from beneath its sandy soil. The 
most notable discovery was made in 
that year at Melbourne, where a joint 
expedition of the U. S. National Mu- 
seum and Amherst College unearthed 
a crushed human skull from the same 
arth stratum that contained bones of 
mammoth, mastodon, and a huge 
scaled animal like a giant armadillo. 
Stone arrowheads, like corroborating 
documents, were found at the same 
level. Last spring C. P. Singleton, 
a Harvard zoologist, visited Mel- 
bourne and found a stone arrow or 
spear point directly underneath the 
bones of a mastodon, and at the same 


time Dr. J. W. Gidley of the U. 5. 
National Museum found a large stone 
implement of the type known as a 
turtle-back flaker. 

To these and other evidences of 
the antiquity of man in America, the 
Conkling Cavern finds lend new 
weight and added authority. Though 
the cavern is closed to the general 
public during the activities of excava- 
tion, it is open to qualified scientists. 
And the really interesting part of it, 
the bones themselves, are on public 
display in the Los Angeles Museum, 
where both scientists and the laity can 
see for themselves the newest pages 
that have been opened in the book of 
the antiquity of man in America. 
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By Frank THONE 





Praying Mantis 


The coming of frost always brings 
migrations of praying mantises. All 
summer through they abide in the 
woods, seldom seen because of their 
leaf-and-stick camouflage; but when 
chill weather makes their cupboard 
bare of insects to eat they become 
restless and fly about, many of them 
falling in city streets where startled 
citizens see them. Sometimes news- 
paper reporters, with the columns of 
their Monday morning _ editions 
hungry for copy, will play them up 
as something extraordinary and rare. 
But mantises are likely to happen in 
numbers on any frosty fall morning. 

These insects, which are distributed 
all over the world in a whole series 
of species, are unfailing objects of 
interest when their fascinating though 
sanguinary lives are related by natur- 
alists. They are the tigers of the in- 
sect world, stealing upon their prey, 
snatching it up in their hypocritically 
pious forelegs, and eating it alive. 
Henri Fabre has made a shuddery 
masterpiece of the story of the man- 
tis’ courtship, at the culmination of 
which the luckless male becomes his 
Amazon spouse’s bridal feast. She 
begins to eat her mate even while 
he still clasps her in the marital em- 
brace ! 

The hunger of these insects must be 
simply insatiable. A captured mantis 
will resent handling as any insect 
will; but hold her carefully by the 
wings and present some other insect 

even another mantis—to her beak 
and she will promptly begin to gnaw, 
forgetting all about her captivity. All 
round, the mantis, though interesting 
and probably of benefit as a destroyer 
of pests, is really not the kind of 
insect one would characterize as 


‘nice’. 
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Carp Eat Other Fish Out 


Carp get the better of other fish 
whose waters they invade, literally by 
eating them out of house and home. 
This has been disclosed by the drain- 
age of a small, carp-infested lake in 
southern Wisconsin, which was 
studied by Dr. Alvin R. Cahn of the 
University of Illinois. His results 
are reported in Ecology. 

As the waters went down in the 
lake, all the fish were captured and 
counted. Out of a total of 6,006 fish, 
5,891 were carp. More desirable 
species, like perch, black bass and 
pike, were notable for their absence 
or scarcity. By way of contrast, a 
similar total taken from a lake con- 
taining no carp had a good represen- 
tation of several desirable game and 
food species. 

The most notable difference _be- 
tween the two lakes, Dr. Cahn states, 


Red Clover Evolves 


The definite strains of short headed 
red clover blossoms which are be- 
coming established are the result of 
the gradual disappearance of bumble 
bees in sections of the country which 
have become intensely agricultural 
and the taking over of their task by 
the shorter-tongued honey bees, ac- 
cording to Harry F. Dietz. 

The long nectar tube of the red 
clover has heretofore made it prac- 
tically dependent on the bumble bee 
for fertilization. Bee keepers have 
looked with longing at the amount 
of potential honey available in the 
red clover, but it was impossible to 
breed a type of honey bee which had 
a tongue long enough to reach the 
treasure. 

However, as the yield of clover 
seed lessened each year, a greater 
per cent of this smaller amount came 
from the occasional shorter tubed 
red clover blooms which short- 
tongued insects had been able to 
fertilize. As seed from these short- 
corolla flowers generally produced 
plants in their turn having the same 
kind of blossoms, the tendency was 
to produce a type of blossom which 
the honey bee can work. Though 
slow at first, the change has been 
hastened and the increasing yields 
of clover seen in the vicinity of 
prairies seems to indicate that the 
red clover will eventually turn ail 
its mating problems over to the 
honey bee. 
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was to be seen in the plant popula- 
tion, which of course forms the ulti- 
mate food of all fishes. In the carp- 
less lake there was an abundant 
growth of many kinds of plant life, 
in the carp-filled water there wasn’t 
a weed. The restless, avid, all-eating 
mouths of the carp had destroyed 
every green thing. 

The muddy bottom of the lake was 
entirely covered with little semi-round 
depressions about a quarter of an inch 
deep. These had been made by the 
carp, “mouthing’’ the mud to get the 
last traces of anything fit even for a 
carp to eat. Incidentally, of course, 
this constant stirring of the bottom 
effectually prevented the germination 
of any seed of a water plant that 
might have fallen into the lake, and 
also kept the water constantly roiled 
and muddy. 
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Quake Broke Seismograph 


The earthquake felt on the island 
of Hawaii on Sunday, October 6, 
was so severe that it dismantled the 
seismograph at the University of 
Hawaii at Honolulu, according to re- 
ports from the earthquake observers 
there to the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. The epicenter, or point of 
greatest activity of the quake, was 
about 250 miles southeast of Hono- 
lulu, as shown by data received by 
Science Service and interpreted by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. The 
stations sending reports were those of 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C.; the University of Virginia; 
the University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
T. H.; the Weather Bureau, Manila, 
P. I.; the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Tucson, Ariz.; and the 
Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, Can- 
ada. 
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It costs the government four times 
as much to train a military air pilot 
as to train a man at West Point or 
Annapolis. 


Confusion resulting from the great 
variety of traffic signs and signals ip 
use was the cause of more than 2,000 
deaths last year, a report indicates. 

California’s mining history began 
in January, 1848, when James Mar- 
shall discovered gold in a ditch being 
dug near a sawmill. 


























Steel Frame and Oil Engines in R-101 


The world’s largest airship, the 
R-101, built for service on the Eng- 
land-India air route by British gov- 
ernmental engineers, is a novel craft 
in structure, material, engines and 
other details. First of Britain’s rigid 
lighter-than-air craft to take the air 
since the ships planned or started in 
wartime, the R-101 in her tests and 
first long voyages will be watched 
by aeronautical engineers the world 
over. The first flight of the R-101 
was on October 14, when London was 
visited. 

Although some 50 feet shorter than 
the world-circling German airship, 
the Graf Zeppelin, the R-101 is 130 
feet in diameter, just 30 feet larger in 
waist measure than the Graf. Its 
lifting gas displacement is 5,000,000 
cu. ft. as compared with the 3,710,000 
cu. ft. of the Graf Zeppelin. The 
Los Angeles, the German-built airship 
of the U. S. Navy, is just a million 
cubic feet capacity smaller than the 
Graf Zeppelin. 

The R-101 is a sister in size to the 
other British airship, the R-100, now 
nearly ready for flight. Whereas the 
R-101 is government-built, the R-100 
is ‘the product of the Airship Guar- 
antee Company, a private firm that is 
building for the government. Slight- 
ly fatter and some 55 feet longer than 
both the R-101 and the R-100 are the 
two U. S. Navy airships that shortly 


will be laid down at Akron, Ohio, 
and finished several years hence. 

Whereas all other airships built, 
even the R-100, rely on an aluminum 
alloy, duralumin, as the material for 
the structural members that form the 
frame of the airship, the R-101 prin- 
cipal frames are made of stainless 
steel tubing, looking much like the 
frame of an ordinary bicycle. Alu- 
minum alloy is used for minor struc- 
tural members that support gas bags, 
walkways and cabins. 

The whole of the two-deck passen- 
ger cabins, with dining, sleeping and 
recreational accommodations for 100, 
is contained within the hull in order 
to reduce the air resistance that wou!d 
be caused by a car slung below the 
great cigar-shaped structure. In this 
construction detai! the R-101 antici- 
pates tne new U. S. Navy airship 
designs. 

Hydrogen is the lifting gas used in 
the R-101 since America has a mo- 
nopoly on the non-inflammable helium 
gas that holds the Los Angeles aloft. 
Although hydrogen is highly explosive 
when mixed with air, and voyagers on 
the Graf Zeppelin were rigidly pro- 
hibited from smoking, the R-101 is 
equipped with a smoking room that 
would be a credit to an ocean liner. 
Special ventilating methods prevent 
any of the dangerous hydrogen gas, 
millions of feet of which are above 


l 


the smokers’ heads, from entering the 
smoking compartment. The dining 
R-101 will seat 50 
There is a springy floor in 


room on the 
guests. 
the lounge or main cabin that is de- 
signed especially for dancing. About 
the size of a tennis court, the main 
saloon has a balcony at each end with 


non-splintering glass observation 
areas. The sleeping compartments 


are declared to be more luxurious 
than those of the ordinary European 
sleeping car. 

For the first time in history a great 
airship is propelled by heavy oil en- 
gines, eliminating the highly inflaim- 
mable gasoline which is considered 
quite as dangerous as hydrogen lifting 
gas. Five Beardmore engines, each 
developing 600 horsepower, especially 
designed for the R-101, provide the 
motive power. These Diesel engines, 
built for aircraft use, are self-igniting 
by the heat of fuel compression, and 
thus sparkplugs and their troubles are 
eliminated. Since heavy oil injection 
is used, carburetors are also lacking. 
Waste heat from the two side engines, 
which are close to the cabins and sa- 
loons, is utilized in heating the quar- 
ters of crew and passengers. Fans 
drive air over a radiator serving both 
engines and the hot air is circulated 
in the living quarters. 
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Diet Affects Dental Development 


The development of teeth, both as 
to speed of growth and structure, is 
greatly influenced by diet, studies re- 
ported by Drs. E. V. McCollum and 
Henry Klein of the Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene and Public Health 
have shown. 

Teeth of swine fed on a deficient 
diet, such as would cause rickets in 
rats, developed more slowly and were 
poorer in structure and position than 
teeth of swine of the same age that 
had been fed a normal, balanced 
ration. A remarkable difference in 
size of teeth and lower jaw bone was 
found in the animals as a result of 
the differences of diet. 

The food of the low calcium diet 
was softer and less abrasive to the 
finger touch than that of the normal 
and high calcium diets, yet the teeth 
of animals fed the low calcium diet 
were ground down almost to the gum 


margin. This is further evidence 
pointing to the ‘faulty structure of the 
teeth because of the low calcium diet. 

Teeth of animals fed the deficient 
diet not only grew more slowly but 
were also less calcified as shown by 
X-ray examination, and there was 
more malposition of teeth among 
these animals than among the other 
two groups. 

Of animals fed the normal diet 5 
per cent, or about one-twentieth, hac 
malposition of the teeth, and of those 
fed the high calcium diet a few more, 
6 per cent, had this condition. Among 
animals fed the low calcium diet the 
condition occurred in 17 per cent, or 
nearly one-fifth. When the animals 
were fed for the first year on the 
deficient diet and for the second year 
on an adequate diet, the permanent 
erupted teeth showed a large amount 
of malocciusion, Dr. Klein found. 


) 
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Swine were chosen for the investi- 
gations because these animals have 
two sets of teeth, a temporary and 
a permanent, because they have om- 
nivorous dietary habits, and because 
they have a comparatively long suck- 
ling period for the young. Three 
types of diet were fed: a normal one; 
one having a high calcium and low 
phosphorus content; and one having 
a low calcium, high phosphorous con- 
tent. The high calcium diet caused 
a slower growth of teeth and poorer 
structure than the normal diet but a 
growth and structure better than that 
of animals fed the low calcium diet. 

All the comparisons were made on 
animals of the same age that had 
been fed these diets from the very 
beginning, the mothers having been 
given the diets while the young were 
suckling. 
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High Grade Paper From Wood 


High grade bond and permanent 
record papers, where permanence and 
durability are essential, have always 
been made from cotton rag fibers. As 
a result of an investigation by the U 
S. Bureau of Standards, however, it 
is indicated that certain types of high- 
ly purified wood fibers are suitable 
for conversion into such papers. This 
will effect considerable saving since 
the wood fibers are much less expen- 
sive than cotton fibers. 

Papers carefully prepared from 
high grade cotton rags have always 
been used exclusively where perma- 
nence extending over hundreds of 
years was desired. The cotton fiber 
is the purest form of cellulose found 
in nature, and cellulose, commonly 
called alpha cellulose, has a high de- 
gree of permanency. 

Ordinary wood fibers, on the other 
hand, have impurities which seriously 
affect their permanence. By a series 
of chemical treatments these impuri- 
ties can be removed, according to the 
Bureau of Standards, leaving a fiber 
similar in its chemical composition to 


Makes Work for Heart 


A meal that is high in protein con- 
tent, one that contains a large amount 
of meat, makes more work for the 
heart, Dr. R. M. Moore, Harvard 
University physiologist, has found. 

In experiments in which the effect 
of muscular exertion, emotional excite- 
ment and temperature were carefully 
excluded, Dr. Moore found that after 
a meal of meat the heart rate of the 
experimental subject was increased by 
one-fourth or one-half of what it had 
been while fasting. That is, if the 
subject’s heart had a fasting rate of 
80 beats per minute, the meat meal 
increased it to 100 or 120 beats per 
minute, 

This effect persisted for from 15 
to 20 hours, during which time a total 
of many thousands of extra heart beats 
was reached. The extra burden of 
work thrown on the heart by a pro- 
tein meal, if other factors than the 
rate remain unchanged, is about equal 
to the total amount of work done by 
the heart during three or four hours 
under fasting conditions. Obviously, 
Dr. Moore pointed out, it is not pos- 
sible to give the heart a rest, as is 
desirable in certain diseases, when a 
diet high in protein is being followed. 
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the cotton fiber and having the desired 
paper-making characteristics. 

Tests are being made at the Bureau 
of Standards of the various types of 
paper-making wood fibers and of sev- 
eral grades of rag fibers. The tests 
include purity, strength, and white- 
ness. 

Complete information cannot be ob- 
tained by analysis alone. For this 
reason an accelerated aging test is 
considered a valuable supplementary 
test. This is made by heating the 
paper and finding the degree of de- 
terioration of its physical and chemi- 
cal properties. This treatment is pre- 
sumed to simulate the chemical effect 
of many years of natural aging. 

The fibers are baked in dry form 
at a temperature of 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit, then they are cooked with 
steam, and are exposed to intense 
light rays from a carbon-are lamp 
which acts as an artificial sun. After 
such severe treatment, the fibers are 
subjected to searching tests to find 
out how much they have deteriorated 
both chemically and physically. 
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Urges Nature Study 


Increased possibilities of getting en- 
joyment out of the Sunday afternoon 
family automobile ride were stressed 
by Mrs. Thomas A. Edison in a paper 
prepared ‘for the National Recreation 
Congress. The wife of the famous 
inventor declared that her major in- 
terest for some years has been to 
promote play and recreation. 

“The automobile is doing much to 
bring families into closer contact 
with the outdoors,” she pointed out. 
“We should teach our children, and 
grown-ups as well, to love the things 
of nature, to study them with the 
eagerness of the scientist or the artist, 
and the automobile trip will become 
an Open Sesame to many real de- 
lights. The children will take an in- 
terest in trees and stones and flowers 
they see along the way. Instead of 
whining to stop at every roadside 
stand for a ‘hot wienie’ or an ice 
cream cone, they will want to stop to 
watch the habits of a bird, squirrels, 
and other animal life, or to see the 
sunset fading over the hill.” 

Recreation should not be taken in 
scattered, intensive doses but should 
be a part of everyday life, and should 
serve the purpose of relaxation, Mrs. 
Edison stated. 
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“Viosterol’” Now Official 


Viosterol is the name now officially 
approved by the Council on Phar- 
macy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association for  prepara- 
tions of irradiated ergosterol, the 
powerful substance that will prevent 
or cure rickets. Preparations of this 
substance sold under any other name 
have not been accepted by the Council 
as meeting its standards. Irradiated 
ergostero! is the substance responsi- 
ble for the vitamin D of cod live; 
oil. 
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Adrenalin Depots May Form Under Skin 


Discovery by Dr. A. B. Luckhardt 
of the University of Chicago and Dr. 
Theodore Koppanyi of Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College, that the 
powerful drug adrenalin forms depots 
when injected under the skin has 
opened the way for a new method of 
treatment of certain diseases. 

Adrenalin has long been used to 
raise the blood pressure, particularly 
in cases of shock following severe in- 
juries or operations, and because of 
its relaxing effect on the bronchial 
muscles it has been used effectively in 
treating bronchial asthma. However, 
to produce the desired effect, the 
adrenalin had to be injected directly 
into a vein, and for each attack a 
fresh injection of adrenalin had to be 
made. 

Drs. Luckhardt and Koppanyi have 
shown in dogs that adrenalin is capa- 
ble of elevating the blood pressure 
even if injected beneath the skin, but 
they have also discovered the condi- 
tions under which the blood pressure 
elevating effect of the adrenalin in- 
jected beneath the skin may be elic- 
ited. They found that about fifteen 
minutes after the injection of adre- 
nalin underneath the skin, when the 


injected area was gently massaged, 
there was at once a very considerable 
and protracted rise in blood pressure. 

Deep anesthesia militates against 
the effective elicitation of this re- 
sponse, and this is the reason why 
previous investigators failed to get 
blood pressure rises following adre- 
nalin injection beneath the skin. Drs. 
Luckhardt and Koppanyi have pointed 
out that adrenalin injected beneath 
the skin remains there for some time, 
and it was even possible to produce 
blood pressure rises ‘from massaging 
such areas which had been injected 
twenty-four hours before the massage. 

Dr. Koppanyi has lately shown that 
adrenalin injected underneath the 
skin, with the massage of the in- 
jected areas, is just as effective in 
man as in dogs, and in both cases 
adrenalin forms a depot underneath 
the skin, the massage of which re- 
sults in a blood pressure rise for over 
twenty-four hours. It was quite ob- 
vious that this observation could be 
applied in the treatment of various 
diseases in which the administration 
of adrenalin is desired. There are 
quite a number of such conditions, 
the most important of them being the 


European Pine-Shoot Moth in Florida 


The European pine-shoot moth, first 
reported in the United States fifteen 
years ago, has been discovered in 
Florida by Perkins Coville of the 
United States Forest Service. The 
insect was identified by August Busck, 
U. S. National Museum specialist on 
lepidoptera. 

Up to this time the European pine- 
shoot moth has never been recorded 
south of Washington, D. C. It was 
first discovered in Long Island, and 
later spread to the Middle Atlantic 
States and through the New England 
States to Southern Canada. In the 
North it seems to confine itself in 
general to the ornamental trees, and 
for that reason has not been a serious 
pest. In parts of Europe, however, 
it is very serious. It is feared that 
it may prove very harmful should it 
get firmly established in the South 
because of the fact that the long 
growing season may enable the moth 
to develop four or five generations a 
year. 

The specimen identified by Mr. 


Busck was found infesting immature 


cones taken from a long-leaf pine 
growing near the Starke, Florida, 
branch of the Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station. The tree had been 
used in cross-pollination experiments 
and removal of pollination bags from 
the flowers had disclosed the fact that 
a number of small cones were badly 
infested. 

Mr. Coville describes the larva or 
caterpillar of the European pine-shoot 
moth as dark brown, with a deep 
black head and a black shield on the 
upper part of the first division of the 
body behind the head. Allied species 
are lighter in color. The full-grown 
larva is two-thirds of an inch in 
length. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
made the request that every one in a 
position to do so watch for signs of 
the insect and its damage and send 
any material showing symptoms re- 
sembling the description of the pine- 
shoot moth infestation to the Bureau 
of Entomology of that Department at 
Washington, D. C., for examination 
and identification. 


Science News-Letter, October 19. 1929 


so-called traumatic shock, which con- 
sists of dangerously lowered blood 
pressure sometimes following major 
injuries, operations, etc. A New York 
surgeon, Dr. Howard Lilienthal, has 
shown that by using the method of 
Drs. Luckhardt and Koppanyi, he 
could restore a patient suffering from 
traumatic shock. 

Bronchial asthma, hives, and hay 
fever also respond very readily to 
adrenalin. Before the method of 
Drs. Luckhardt and Koppanyi was 
known, it was necessary for each at- 
tack of these diseases to be checked 
by a new injection of adrenalin. The 
method of massaging the injected 
areas does away with that very often 
inconvenient procedure, and during 
the course of a day or two only one 
adrenalin injection is necessary, and 
the patient himself may be instructed 
to massage with a piece of cotton the 
injected area and thus get the ben- 
efit of the full therapeutic effect of 
adrenalin. Clinical reports have al- 
ready substantiated the effect of the 
massage of the adrenalin-injected 
areas in these diseases. 

Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


Three Factors for Teeth 


To have good teeth that will not 
decay easily one must eat food that 
has plentiful amounts of calcium, 
phosphorus and vitamin D, Mrs. May 
Mellanby of Sheffield, England, found 
as a result of feeding experiments 
with animals and children. 

The substances that are necessary 
for the development of good teeth are 
also necessary for the development of 
good healthy bones, Mrs. Mellanby 
stated in a report to the American 
Dental Association. In rickets, when 
the bone development is poor, the 
same defects appear in the structure 
of the teeth. Children suffering from 
rickets also had many decayed teeth, 
while in children who were not 
rachitic tooth decay was rare, Mrs. 
Mellanby observed. 

Oatmeal and maize and other ce- 
reals and cereal products are good 
sources of calcium and phosphorus, 
but unless irradiated they interfere 
with calcification, because they con- 
tain substances antagonistic to vita- 
min D, the “toxamins” demonstrated 
by Mrs. Mellanby’s husband, Dr. E. 
Mellanby. 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 





Piano Tones Like Human Voice 


A new type of piano, which 1s 
called a revolutionary musical develop- 
ment, has been patented by Dr. John 
Hays Hammond, Jr. 

The invention increases the sonority 
of the piano, lengthens the vibrations 
and sustains the capacity and volume 
of the tone. Often the pianist has 
desired to influence the tone of the 
piano after the keys are struck. With 
the new instrument it is possible to do 
this and to produce a 
which so far could only be produced 
by the human voice or by string in 


vibrato tone 


struments. 

The new piano 
like the usual 
strings are 


looks very much 
piano except that the 
enclosed in a sound-tight 
casing shutters, 
one above the strings and the other 
the sounding board, which are 
opened and 
fourth pedal. The 


having two sets of 


below 
means of a 
shutters act as 


closed by 


Urges Dental Institute 

\merican 
in the practice of 
tistry, but they 
dental research to lag far behind their 
\les Hrdlicka 
of the Smithsonian Institution told 
the American Dental j 
remedy this 


dentists are preeminent 
mechanical den- 


have allowed abstract 
other achievements, Dr. 


\ssociation. To 
condition, Dr. Hrdlick1 
suggested the development of an in 
stitute of dental research. 

charac 
“nibbling”. He said 
that men coming to him for aid in 
problems of dental research seemed 
badly hampered by lack of time for 
thorough investigations, 


Present dental research he 
terized as mere 


often having 
devote to the 


only a few davs to 
problem. 
dental research 


Washington ot 


Che institute of 
should be located in 


some similar center where medical 
libraries and museums are accessible 
It should cooperate with investigators 
anat 
should 
sorts of othe: 


I Irdlicka 


iivocated the establish 


in other fields, such as nutrition, 
omy and anthropology, and 
be connected with all 
scientific laboratories. Dr 
also strongly 


ment in this country and elsewher 


of scholarships for dental research 
The numerical and financial strength 
ot the dental profession make the 


carrying out of these suggestions per 


fectly practical in Dr. Hrdlicka’s 
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reflectors and produce an effect called 
“acoustic regeneration”, sustaining the 
sound vibrations for a much longer 
time than is possible in the ordinary 
piano. Manipulation of the extra 
pedal removes inflexibility and short- 
ness, the chief drawback of the old 
piano tone. The tone effects and 
shading made possible have caused 
the instrument to be called a “breath- 
ing piano”. 

On this new piano, Lester Donohue, 
pianist, has given many performances 
during the last two years. It is par- 
ticularly effective for modern compo- 
sitions Debussy and 
Scriabine written in impressionistic 
style and demanding varying nuances 
of sound. 

Dr. John Hays Hammond, Jr., has 
received about 400 patents, many. in 
the radio field, and he is also an ex 
cellent violinist. 


such as by 
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Bad Teeth Common III 


Dental decay or caries is the most 
prevalent of all human diseases, Dr. 


C. N. Johnson of Chicago declared in 
a statement to the American Dental! 
\ssociation. As this disease is not 


contagious, it does not appeal to 
health authorities as requiring preven- 
tive action. 

People are prevented from acquir- 
ing other diseases in spite of them- 
selves. Compulsory vaccination in 
many states, quarantine regulations 
and other measures protect the people 
from smallpox, cholera, yellow fever 
There 
dental 


and a host of other diseases. 
is no such public control of 
diseases. 

Prevention must from the 
people,” Dr. Johnson said. Following 
a diet which scientists have found as- 
sists in the development of good teeth 
and taking children regularly to the 
dentist from the age of three on are 
measures which will do much to pre- 
vent the development of dental decay. 
In the 
others. tremendous progress could be 
made if our present knowledge were 
put into effect. 

“Fight decay as if it were 
tagious,””’ Dr. Johnson urged the den- 
tists. Study of the susceptibility of 
mouths to decay he recommended as 
the most practical and tangib’e plan 
f preventive dentistry 


come 


disease as in 


case of this 


con- 
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The most startling pronouncements 

on the relationship between men 

and women published in this 
generation! 


MARRIAGE 
AND 


MORALS 
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— by 
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’ One of the great- 
14 est thinkers of all 
i. times points the 
way toa new philosophy of sex. 
If Church teaching has robbed 
sex of its beauty and dragged 
love in the mire, then we need 
just such a book as Russell’s 
in the name of human 
happiness. 
Why was sex ever considered 
sinful? Are we to approve free 
love between young people? 
Is adultery sufficient cause for 
divorce? And is the family 
doomed? Russell answers these 
vital questionsin analyzing the 
revolt of the modern genera- 
tion and the attitudes A en by 
former generations,in civilized 
society and savage. Such hon- 
esty would be sensational from 
the pen of a less important 
thinker. 
Marriage and Morals is a plea 
for sanity in sex matters, and 
happiness in modern living, 
that should be read and care- 
fully pondered by every 
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Paris Museum Takes Visitors to Tropics 


Paris, which has long boasted the 
title of the most beautiful city in the 
world, beloved alike by artist and lady 
of fashion, lays claim to a new dis- 
tinction. Here, in a unique new 
museum, lies the solution of the prob- 
lem of the traveller who would like 


to see the Arctic without enduring 
the bitter cold, to see the Egyptian 
Sudan and central Africa without 


enduring the stifling heat and without 
risking the bites of venomous snakes 
or the jaws of man-eating animals. 
The new museum is the gift of the 
late Duke of Orleans. 

In it is a rare collection of mounted 
specimens of the wild life of the re- 
gions mentioned, presented to the 
public exactly as they appear in real 
life. There are no glass cases. The 
animals and birds of each region oc- 
cupy an enormous room, and are sep- 
arated from the visitor only by a 


Mummies X-Rayed 

Unopened mummy packs contain- 
ing within their sealed wrappings the 
bodies of inhabitants of 
Egypt, Peru, North 
have been looked into by the penetrat- 
ing eye of the X-ray in an intensive 
investigation conducted by Roy L. 
Moodie, well-known California pale- 
ontologist. 

Twenty-five Egyptian mummies, 
eighty Peruvian mummies, one North 
American burial and a dozen or more 
assorted sacred animals and_ birds 
have been examined and more than 
300 large X-ray pictures have made, 
Dr. Moodie states. 

The bones which stand forth in the 
X-ray plates show particularly dis 
eases and injuries which killed and 
distressed the world’s earlier inhabi- 
tants. A mummy of an Egyptian 
woman shows hardening of the ar- 
teries and a poker spine. Diseases 
of the teeth are clearly in evidence, 
and there is one singular case of a 
well-known modern ailment, impacted 
wisdom teeth. 

Material for the investigation was 
furnished by the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York, the 
Field Museum of Natural History in 
Chicago, the University of California, 
and the San Diego Museum. Results 
of the study, now practically com- 


pleted, will be published by the Field 
Museum. 


ancient 


and America 


Science News Letter, October 19, 1929 


modest railing of which he is almost 


completely unconscious. Down the 
middle of the rooms he walks, as it 
were, on a path through the Arctic 


birds and animals on 
grouped in life-like posi- 
tions amid their native vegetation. 

Here, in the central African room, 
stands a giraffe, biting off an inter- 
fering branch at the top of a tree, 
from a lower branch of which a large 
black snake hangs half-coiled. <A 
monkey is characteristically searching 
his neighbor for fleas while a group 
of lions peer threateningly over the 
tall grass. There are several hun- 
dred specimens in this room alone. 
Every detail in grouping and in re- 
production of natural environment 
has been considered to make the 
rooms veritable corners of life in the 
regions represented. Instead of the 
old method of stuffing with hay or 


and Africa, 
either side, 


bran, the best animal sculptors were 
engaged to produce plaster casts over 
which the skins were pulled. The at- 
mosphere of reality is further en- 
hanced by the paintings on the walls 
which were done from photographs 
taken of the regions where the ani- 
mals and birds were found. 

The collection was made, not by a 
great naturalist, but by a great hun- 
ter of royal birth, the late Duke of 
Orleans, great-grandson of King 
Louis Philippe of France, Exiled 
from his native land for fear of a 
royalist movement, the duke spent 
forty years of his life in hunting ex- 
peditions in the far North and in 
Africa. Upon his death he be- 
queathed his collection to the French 
Natural History Museum and _ pro- 
vided money for a new building in 
which to house it. 

October 19, 1929 
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Roman Statue in German Ruins 


A beautifully wrought bronze 
statue of the Roman god Mercury is 
the latest prize won from the ruins 
of a group of ancient temples in the 
German city of Trier on the Moselle. 
The image is only 21 centimeters— 
less than a ‘foot—in height, but its 
fine modelling marks it as a genuine 
work of art, as well as an archaeolog- 
ical find of the first water. 

Roman, German and Celtic gods 
alike were honored in Trier during 
imperial Roman days, from the first 
to the fourth century, when the city 
was held by the legions and was one 
of the most important centers of Ro- 
man power and culture north of the 
Alps. In the group of sixty or more 
temples which Dr. Siegfried Loesch- 
ke, of the Provincial Museum of 
Trier, has recently uncovered, there 
are many altars and images dedicated 
to the same deity under both German 
and Latin names. 

Thus the old hammer-wielding 
thunder-god Thor or Donar is also 
called Jupiter, and curiously enough, 
he sometimes bears a third name as 
well, that of Hercules, the Roman 
demi-god. Similarly Mars was also 
worshipped under the German name 


of Tiu, and Mercury, always smooth- 
shaven in Roman temples, is here 
given a beard and _ identified with 


Wotan or Odin. 


The pagan temples were destroyed 


in the fourth century through the zeal 
of a powerful Christian bishop, and 
it has been assumed that the place 
stood unoccupied after that time. But 
Dr. Loeschke has recently discovered 
traces of occupancy by the Franks, 
the warlike German tribe that con- 
quered Gaul and turned it into 
France after the legions were with- 
drawn by the declining Roman em- 


pire. This serves as a link between 
Roman and medieval Trier. 
An extension of Trier’s history 


into a remote pre-Roman past has 


also resulted from Dr. Loeschke’s 
most recent work. He has found 
traces of an _ exceedingly ancient 


wooden structure, in the post-holes of 
which were many pottery fragments 
of Bronze Age date, but none of any 
later period. This marks the settle- 
ment at Trier as having been in ex- 
istence as early as 1000 B. C. 

Dr. Loeschke has been forced to 
suspend operations because of lack of 
funds, but he is hopeful that he will 
be able to raise means by private 
subscription to continue the work. 


Science News-Letter, 


October 19, 1926 


The United States is the only 
country using gas masks extensively 
in mines, but the mining industries 
of northern Europe have lately be- 
come interested in American success 
with carbon monoxide masks. 
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Fairbanks—Topical Outlines of Geography 


By H. W. Fatrpanks (California) 


Velumet 2 Vols. $2.70 Velumet 5 Vols. $3.15 
Paper 5 Vols. $2.40 Cloth 2 Vols. $3.25 


The Topical Outlines of Geography are worked out with the idea 
that to get the pupils to think their geography is of infinitely greater 
value than to memorize it. The subject is developed according to the | 
Problem Method. 

The most outstanding features of these volumes are the excellent 
problems for stimulation and motivation of work in Geography. 

The treatment is especially adapted to the teachers training work 
in the normal schools. The material is published in two volumes 
and in five volumes. Three styles of binding are available. 

Normal School Grade. 





Jenkins—Interesting Neighbors 


By OLiver P. JENKINS 
Emeritus Professor of Physiology, Stanford University 


81 Illustrations. Cloth $1.50 


This reader for boys and girls contains a series of fascinating 
nature stories which are scientifically accurate. 

The author has brought to his work the authority of a man of 
science, a mature imagination and a deep love of childhood. He has 
illustrated it profusely with original drawings. 








Meredith—The Health of Youth 


By Florence L. Merepitnu, M. D. 
Professor of Hygiene, Tufts College 
175 Illustrations. Cloth $1.60 


The book is not dogmatic, contains no health hobbies; is not spec- 
tacular; and although written in a very simple and interesting 
style, is thoughtfully, clearly, accurately and scientifically presented. 
Careful attention has been given to vocabulary and to other peda- 
gogical factors. It is thoroughly illustrated. 

High School Grade. 
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ScIENCE AND THOUGHT IN THE THE Science OF PsyCHOLOGY CHitp CARE AND TRAINING— 
FIFTEENTH CeENTURY—Lynn Thorn- Raymond Holder Wheeler—Crowell Marion L. Faegre and John E. An- 
dike—Columbia University Press ($3.75). A comprehensive but com- derson — University of Minnesota 
($4.75). The leading American stu- pact text book, covering much modern Press ($2). A much needed practi- 
dent of medieval science again places experimentation and many valuable cal guide book for parents of young 
both scientists and historians in his angles of psychology which older children. It is a little volume, but it 


debt. In this volume, devoted to that 
fascinating but inadequately explored 
zone between scholasticism and the 
renaissance, Dr. Thorndike’s painstak- 
ing objectivity results in the toning 
down of some big reputations, like 
those of Nicholas of Cusa and Regio- 
montanus, while to other hitherto ob- 
scire names it gives the word, 
“Friend, move up higher.” 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


Tue ScreENCES AND PHILOSOPHY 
—J. S. Haldane—Doubleday Doran 
($3.75). In the Gifford Lectures for 


1927-28, presented here in book form, 
one of the greatest of living biologists 
undertakes the thorny task of finding 
a common path for physical facts and 
spiritual aspirations. By searching he 
finds God, but he negates the idea of 
personal immortality. 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


THe WonperFUL Story oF Sct- 
eNcE—Inez N. McFee—Crowell 
($2.50). A one-volume outline of 
science for the lay reader, well con- 
ceived and on the whole well exe- 
cuted. Not in the least “textbooky”’. 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 





Tue Scrence or Livinc—Alfred 
Adler—Greenberg ($3.50). Human 
strivings toward successful living 


arise from a desire to escape the feel- 
ing of inferiority, according to this 
Viennese psychologist. When these 
strivings are not harnessed into so- 
cially useful channels the familiar in- 
feriority complexes and superiority 
complexes come into being. Playing 
on this theme, he stresses the impor- 
tance of right relationships of the in- 
dividual to the rest of the world and 
shows how healthy and_ unhealthy 
conditions arise. 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


An Hour on HeattH—Morris 
Fishbein — Lippincott ($1). An 
hour’s profitable reading on various 
aspects of health by the editor of The 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation and Hvyqeia. 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


texts overlooked. Besides the expla- 
nation of brain and nervous system, 
there is an explanation of the brains 
of primates, animal behavior is com- 
pared with human, there is a brief 
reference to primitive man’s develop- 
ment, and there is considerable space 
given to social behavior. Yet the 
bulk of the volume treats of the 
standard phenomena expected to ap- 
pear in such a text. The very wealth 
of the author’s material makes it 
seem likely that the book will be most 
successfully used with advanced or 
older students, or at any event in 
classes where the teacher is able and 
willing to amplify the pithy summa- 
ries of experiments and points of view. 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


Tue PsycHOLOGY OF THE INFANT 
—Siegfried Bernfeld — Brentano’s 
($4). A compilation of what has 


been written about the first months 
of human life, including views of 
many European psychologists and also 
observations on child psychology 
among primitive tribes and other for- 
eign peoples. These data, which have 
evidently been collected with much 
care and interest, are interpreted by 
the author according to his own 
theory of the development of instinct. 
The theory is Freudian in character. 


Science 


News-Letter, October 19, 1929 
Tue PsycHotocy or HAppiness— 
Walter B. Pitkin—Simon and Schu- 
ster ($3). Dr. Pitkin has chosen an 
attractive subject, and his manner of 
handling it is entertaining as well as 
enlightening. Famous personalities 
are analyzed for the reader’s benefit, 
and we are introduced to a number 
of fictitious characters with intrigu- 
ing names who illustrate other de- 
grees of happiness and unhappiness. 
Dr. Pitkin has no formula for achiev- 
ing a healthful and happy emotional 
state, but he does believe that happi- 
ness is within reach of more people 
todav than ever before and he does 
give some specific advice as to how to 
practise the fine art of living. 


Science News-Letter, October 19. 1929 


gives useful information about diet 
and clothing, children’s diseases, men- 
tal growth, emotional habits, eating 
and sleeping habits, constructive dis- 
cipline, in fact, every angle of normal 
child life. Questions for the reader 
to think over are provided at the 
end of each chapter and there are 
reading lists showing where more ex- 
tensive discussions of the topics may 
be found. The pre-school child, up 
to about six years, is the chief con- 
cern of the authors, but a good many 
of the facts and psychological princi- 
ples are equally applicable in dealing 
with children of the primary grades. 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


Rapip Reapinc— 
Walter B. Pitkin—McGraw-Hill 
($2.50). In this cellulose and carbon 
civilization, what we see with our 
eyes is even more important than 
what we hear with our ears, despite 
the rise of radio. The importance of 
rapid and accurate reading is stressed 
by Prof. Pitkin in this book. Through 
tests and advice he attempts to im- 
part the art to others. 


THe ArT oF 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


Rare Metars—Fansteel Products 
Company (Free). The story of 
tantalum, tungsten, and molybdenum, 
written in non-technical language, 
issued by the concern producing these 
metals. 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


Insects: THerr STRUCTURE AND 
Lire—George H. Carpenter—Dutton 
($3.75). A second and thoroughly 
revised issue of a book that has for 
years been a standby of entomolo- 
gists. Its thoroughness and wealth of 
information somewhat belie the mod- 
est subtitle, “A Primer of Entomol- 
ogy”, although the directness of pre- 
sentation and the large number of 
pertinent illustrations will recommend 
the book to the beginner struggling 
with the difficulties of insect anatomy 
and physiology. 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 
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First Glances at New Books—Continued 








Tue Scrence or Lire—H. G. 
Wells, Julian Huxley and G. P. Wells 

The Amalgamated Press, Lid., The 
Fleetway House, London, E. C. 4— 
Vol. 1 ($5.20). In his recent volume 
“An Open Conspiracy”, H. G. Wells 
announced his intention of putting 
forth his philosophy of life in Sys- 
tematic and final form in three vol- 
umes: the first devoted to the past, the 
second to the present, and the third to 
the future. The first volume, “The 
Outline of History”, has had an im- 
mense sale in England and in this 
country. The book in hand is the 
first volume of the second part of this 
great trilogy. “The Science of Life”, 
which is to be completed by two more 
volumes. It is now appearing in Eng- 
land in fortnightly parts sold on the 
newsstands for Is. 3d. each. Owing 
to our copyright restrictions, it can 
not be sent to the United States. 
Eventually, of course, it will be pub- 
lished in this country, but probably, 
as was the case of Thomson’s “The 
Outline of Science”, the successor of 
“The Outline of History”, in a be- 
lated, curtailed, inferior, and more ex- 
pensive form. Meanwhile, those who 
are anxious to keep up with current 
British thought are obliged to resort 
to some roundabout means of bookleg- 
ging. The reader will remember that 
Remarque’s “All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front” is still not obtainable in 
America except in an expurgated 
edition. 

“The Science of Life” begins with 
a clear and interesting explanation of 
the fundamental principles of physi- 
ology, heredity, and evolution in the 
plant and animal worlds, with special 
reference to the human race. It is 
well illustrated both with text sketches, 
half-tones, and ten full-page color 
plates. It is just the sort of book 
needed by the general reader to make 
him acquainted with the facts and 
opinions of modern science in regard 
It should have as 
wide a sale as “The Outline of 
History” because it is quite as im- 
portant to understand the living world 
as it is the history of the past. 

The object of H. G. Wells in writ- 
ing this new book is stated as follows 
number of the present 


to living creatures. 


in the first 
volume: 


“Mingled with orthodox physiological 
teaching are the doctrines of dietetic dog- 
matists, and the prohibitions and injunc- 
tions of religious and other regimens. Ob- 


scuring the facts of heredity there are 
Ray acc@mulations of prejudice and su- 
perstition. An the care of his health and 
the conduct of his life, the ordinary man, 
therefore, draws far less confidently upon 
the resources of science than he might 
do. H~* is unavoidably ignorant of much 
that is established and reasenably sus- 
picious of much that he hears. Ile seems 
to need the same clearing up and sim- 
plifying of the science of life that The 
Outline of History and its associates and 
successors have given to the story of the 
past. And the present work is an at- 
tempt to meet that need, to describe life, 
of which the reader is a part, to tell what 
is surely known about it, and discuss what 
is suggested about it, and to draw just as 
much practical wisdom as possible from 
the account.” 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


ArtHropops <As_ INTERMEDIATE 
Hosts or He_mintus—M. C. Hall— 
Smithsonian Misc. Coll. Parasitic 
worms play a large part in promoting 
ill health among men and beasts, yet 
their often complicated life histories 
are in many cases imperfectly known, 
or when known are sometimes ob- 
scurely recorded. This brochure 
will therefore be of considerable ser- 
vice to parasitologists. 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


A Brotocy WorKBooK—J. C. 
Adell, Orra O. Dunham and L. E. 
Welton—Ginn ($1.32). A combina- 
tion laboratory direction and record 
book for high school students in biol- 
ogy, gotten up in the format of a 
notebook. 


Scicnce News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


Home Economists — American 
Home Economics Association ($5). 
This volume of portraits and bio- 
graphical sketches of 28 men and 
women who have been prominent in 
the home economics movement in the 
United States should appeal to the 
many teachers and students of the 
subject. 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


PREY’ ENTIVE Mept- 
cINE—By 21 Contributors—Hoeber 
($5). The Committee on Public 
Health Relations of the New York 
Academy of Medicine has issued this 
manual for physicians and medical 
students. The book is intended to 
supplement medical instruction by giv- 
ing briefly the salient facts of that 
modern science, preventive medicine. 
The editors are Drs. Frederic E. 
Sondern, Charles Gordon Heyd and 


E. H. L. Corwin. 


Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


QUTLINES OF 


EXPERIMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE GASTRIC JUICE AND THE 
PuysioLoGy oF DiGestion—William 
Beaumont—Harvard University Press, 
This volume, which is a_ facsimile 
of the original edition of 1833 
and also contains Sir William Osler’s 
essay on Beaumont, was presented to 
each member of the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Physiological Congress ip 
commemoration of America’s pioneer 
physiologist. It is one of the classics 
of physiology and medicine. 


Science News-Litter, October 19, 1929 


Tue Respiratory FUNCTION oF 
THE BLoop—]. Barcroft—Macmillan 
($5). Two volumes of the series 
into which Professor Barcroft found 
it necessary to divide his original 
work for the second edition are now 
ready. These are Lessons from High 
Altitudes and Hemoglobin. — The 
books are not for the lay rader, but 
will be welcomed by physiologists. A 
delightfully fresh style makes unusu- 
ally pleasant reading of Professor 
Barcroft’s account of his valuable in- 
vestigations. 

Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


STERILIZATION FOR HuMAN Bet- 





TERMENT—E. S. Gosney and Paul 
Popenoe—Macmillan ($2). This 
small volume gives the results of 


6,000 operations in California during 

the last 20 years, together with val- 

uable comments by the authors. 
Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


To_tp— Harold Bell 
Wright—A ppleton ($2.50). A coe 
lection of Papago Indian tales at- 
ranged by a well known novelist. The 
stories were originally told to Mrs. 
Will Kitt of Tucson, who has known 
members of the Papago tribe for 
thirty years. “My share of the 
work,” Mr. Wright states, “thas been 
to select, piece together, eliminate 
tiresome repetitions, harmonize con- 
fusing elements, and make clear 
broken sentences and obscure com 
struction.” The result is very read- 
able, with the Indian atmosphere re— 
tained. 
Science News-Letter, October 19, 1929 


Lone Aco 





MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE 
Unitep States IN 1928—F. J. Katz 
Govt. Printing Office (20c). A 


compact and useful little block of 
statistical information. 


Scicnce News-Letter, October 19, 1989 
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